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readers, who will not very readily credit the calcu- 
lation of this writer, that the general introduction 
of steam-carriages would save the country a sum of 
ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS ANNUALLY ! 

Mr. Herapath seems to be of opinion that steam- 
carriages on the principle of that of Mr. Gurney 
will completely answer on Macadamized roads ; but 
with all his ingenuity it appears to us that he has 
overlooked two most material objections to the 
use of these carriages on Macadamized roads, 
or any other roads than railroads. When iron 
guides or railroads are dispensed with, if there 
be the slightest deviation from the course the car- 
riage will be in the ditch in the twinkling of an 
eye, unless the pace be much slower than is antici- 
pated. The other objection arises from the nature 
of the roads themselves. Such carriages will, no 
doubt, proceed very well when the road is hard and 
unbroken, but how will they move when the road is 
all a puddle, which is very often the case, or when 
the road is broken up to be repaired. 

We have just been speaking to a gentleman whose 
partner travelled by steam on a late journey, and 
he states that whenever the carriage arrived at a 
part of the road under repair, horses were found 
negessary to carry the vehicle over it. The wear 
and tear of Macadamized roads, over which there is 
much transit of heavy goods, must be immense. 
These considerations lead us to conclude, that tra- 
velling by steam, on a Macadamized road, can never 
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avenOWH stand a competition with travelling by railroads. 
a With these brief and hasty prefatory remarks we 
e, sind’ shall proceed to lay before our readers the wonders 
‘ings Mf contained in Mr. Herapath’s very interesting and 
‘ich bay © @Musing letter. 

A yous MR. GURNEY’S STEAM CARRIAGE. 


iver poo 
(From the Morning Journal.) 


a We have received a copy of a letter to his Grace the 
ahi. Doke of Wellington on the utility, advantages, and 
rin" national import«:ce of Mr.. Gurney’s steam-carriage, by 


this letter, after having recapitulated some facts which he 
had previeusly communicated to the public in another 
form, goes on to investigate, with scientific accuracy, and 
at considerable detail, the powers, advantages, and general 
effects of Mr. Gurney’s invention. In order to lay asecure 
foundation for his subsequent conclusions Mr. Herapath 
commences by sketching the mathematical theory of Mr. 
Garney’s carriage. Of the detailed mathematical opera- 
tions the following are the results, which coincide with 
Mr. Gurney’s experiments as far as he has carried them :— 
**Our hills seldom exceed a perpendicular rise of one 
foot in twelve of road; it is an extreme case, indeed, T am 
informed, to have any thing like one in eight. In the 
former hill Mr. Gurney’s carriage, supposed to be one ton, 
of which sixteen hundred weight lies on the hind wheels, 
will draw after it a carriage and load of any weight under 
three tons; that is, a carriage of a ton and about twenty. 
seven ordinary men. In the later hill it would draw up 
any thing under two tons three hundred weight; that 
is, a carriage and fifteen men. On a plain it would draw 
any thing beneath seven tons, or two carriages of a ton 
each, and about sixty-seven men. For every hundred 
weight removed merely from the fore part to the hind part 
of the steamer the draft will be increased in the former hill 
five hundred weight, or between three and four men; in 
the latter four hundred weight, or nearly three men ; in a 
plain, ten hundred weight, or nearly seven men. Such is 
the advantage of weight on the hind wheels. Mr. Gurney, it 
seems, had seen this, and has shown me a simple and inge- 
nious method of throwing more weight on them at pleasure, 
without the trouble of shifting it. If the steamer carry all 
its load, instead of drawing it behind, I find it would take 
any load up a hill of one foot in twelve, if only one-fifth, 
or more if the total weight rested on the hind wheels ; up 
a hill of one in eight any load, if one-fourth, or more, 
rested on these wheels; and on a ie\:!, any load, if the 
hind wheels support more than one-te. ihs provided, of 
course in all cases, we have sufficient steam power. With 
one-tenth or less of the load on the hind wheels the car- 
riage could not go evenona plain. Were the load equally 
borne by the fore and hind wheels it would carry any load 
up any hill rising less than one foot in three feet two inches. 
If Mr. Gurney’s carriage bearing, as it does, four-fifths on 
the hind wheels, had any load whatever, it could climb 
any hill not exceeding one foot in about two feet. The 
latter hills are as steep as the ridge of a house.” 
Mr. Herapath, after making some calculations for the 
purpose of ascertaining the most favourable situation for 
the centre of gravity of the carriage, proceeds to Mr. Gur- 
ney’s'method of increasing the bite of’ the machine, which 
constitutes the fundamentai point of success. 
The calculations into which the writer enters are very 
interesting, and to the mathematician form the most va- 
luable portion of the letter; but we cannot make them 
intelligible without diagrams. We pass on, therefore, to 
the conclusion, where Mr. H. institutes a comparison 
between steam-carriages and these now in use, Having 
observed what does not seem at all doubtful, that the 
velocity of the former may be caleulated, without danger 
of overrating it, at twenty, thirty, or, when the invention 
and the means of applying it are more complete, at fifty 
miles an hour, the learned gentleman procteds :— 


with an ordinary stage-coach. The rate of our best 
coaches is about nine miles per hour, including stoppages ; 
and I have been assured, by long experienced coachmen, 
that in coaches which carry any thing of a load, horses 
cannot maintain ten miles per day at this rate without 
resting once in four or five Sie For this reason, and 
for fear of accident, there is, at every stage, an additional 
horse kept, so that in fact we may consider the coach as 
constantly worked by five horses. Reckoning, therefore, 
nine miles an hour, we shall have two hundred and sixteen 
miles for the distance a coach will cover in twenty-four 
hours; and if we suppose the five horses can work twelve 
instead of ten miles a day, one coach will require ninety 
horses per day to work it. A weight of two tons, carriage, 
passengers, and parcels, is likewise accounted an excellent 
load. Now, at our least computation, Mr. Gurney’s 
will draw after it, on level ground, seven tons, and upa 
hill steeper than any we have, upwards of two, Both 
these numbers I have shown may be much increased by 
a trifling shifting of weight on the working wheels. By 
the employment of Mr. Gurney’s invention I have de- 
monstrated they may also be increased indefinitely. Four 
tons may, therefore, be fairly set down as the weight Mr. 
Gurney’s steam carriage will draw after it any where on 
our common roads. It will consequently do the work of 
one hundred and eighty horses per day. But a stage- 
coach horse, including hay, corn, straw, shoeing, and 
wear and tear of harness, cannot be kept for so little as 
20s. per week. At this rate one hundred and eighty 
horses will cost per day £27; nineteen ostlers, at one for 
every stage of twelve miles for ten horses, at 18s. per 
week each, £2 8s. 10}d.; interest on £4,000, (the value 
of one hundred and eighty horses at better than £22 each) 
is 10s. 114d. ; wear and loss of horses at 5 per cent per an- 
num, also 10s. 11d§., coachman and guards, supposed to 
receive no fees, four of each at £2 per week per man for the 
former, and half the sum for the latter, £1 14s. 34d.; 
turnpikes probably £1, two coaches wear and tear at 4d. 
per mile, and duty at 5d., give £8 2s. The total is £41 
78. Od. for the expenses per diem of two coaches for two 
hundred and sixteen miles. Now Mr. Gurney proposes to 
have stations of about five miles each to take in water and 
coke, which he computes will occupy thirty seconds at a 
time. He informs me the engine consumes a gallon of 
water per minute, and half a bushel of coke per mile. 
The water, I presume, will cost nothing, but the coke on 
an average about 4d. per bushel, which makes for two 
bundred and sixteen miles £1 16s. Instead of four, Mr. 
Gurney will want only three men; but we will, never- 
theless, suppose their wages the same. Then it will be, 
men, wear and tear, turnpikes, and duty, as before, that 
is, £10 16s. Std. The wear and tear of the engines, and 
duty to patentee, may make about 4d. per mile more, that 
is, £3 12s. Our total is then £16 4s. 3}d.; that is, be- 
tween a half and a third of the expense for stage coaches. 
But it is to be observed that we have here set every thing 
to the advantage of the stage, particularly in the number 
and wear and tear of horses, and to the disadvantage of the 
steam-coach. On a fair estimate I conceive we may set 
the latter down as one-third of the expense of the former. 
Surely this must be a matter of grave consideration to the 
public in the present or in any times. Had the goad 
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save them 14s. or even 10s. out of every guinea, in the 
transportation of their property, and their own worthy 
persens, they would, J presume, have received the carriage 
and the gentlemen with a very different salutation. — 

** Connected with the economy of horse-travelling is the 
following information which I have too lately received to 
examine minutely. Though I cannot, therefore, vouch 
for its perfect accuracy, it certainly appears not improbable, 
and for this reason is much too important to be omitted. 
The greatest economy or minimum expense of horse la- 
bour, for a continued length of time, is, when the rate is 
between two and three sntles perhour. Above or beneath 
this rate the economy is less. At four miles per hour the 
expense of continued labour is one-fifth greater than that 
at three miles; one-fourth greater at six than at four miles 
per hour; and doubly as great at nine as at seven miles. 
One mile per hour beyond nine, I am informed, the ex- 
pense multiplies vastly ; and two miles per hour above 
nine, that is eleven miles, cannot be maintained by any 
knowledge or management of horses we have hitherto 
attained. Of such value then is time, in the present day, 
that though an increase of only two miles per hour, that 
is, from seven to nine, doubles the expense, itis submitted 
to by stage-coach proprietors. Even a greater speed, to 
satisfy commercial necessity, has been repeatedly attempted, 
but found impossible to be continued, unless at a ruinous 
expense, besides the utter abolition of every fecling of 
humanity. Were it therefore only on this single account, 
the invention of steamers, which at their commencement 
exceed the top speed of our stages, requires and demands 
every attention and patronage we can give it. 

*'T say nothing of the saving steam-coaches would 
create to the nation in the military transportation of troops 
and baggage ; nor of the advantage to the public a rapid 
conveyance of military force might be in times of trouble 
or war. These are subjects into which your Grace would 
penetrate farther in a moment than perhaps it would be 
ever in my power to comprehend or describe. 

és Though I leave this, there is, however, one other 
point of economy to which I wish to attract your Grace’s 
attention, namely, the wear and tear of our roads. It 
cannot, of course, be expected I can come to mathematical 
precision on a subject of this nature; but the following 
computation from the best data I can procure, and stu- 
diously made to the disadvantage of wheels, will furnish a 
tolerable idea of what benefit steamers will be of to the 
public even in so simple a matter as the wearing of our 
roads. Horses that work every day as stagers are usually 
shod about once in three weeks; and each shoe when put 
on weighs, I am informed, about two pounds; and when 
it comes off, generally between a quarter and half a pound, 
A horse, therefore, averages a wear of at least six pounds 
of iron in three weeks, or sixteen pounds in two months. 
Hence, in two months, one hundred and eighty horses 
would wear away about two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty pounds of iron in shoes. Now the mean circum- 
ference of the wheels of stage-coaches is about twelve fect, 
and the breadth of the tire about two inches and a half. 
If, then, we suppose the tires to be three-quarters of an 
inch thick at first, which is more, I am informed, than 
they are, and about a quarter of an inch thick when 
they want new tireing, the wear of eight such wheels will 
be above five-sixths of a cubic foot. Buta cubic foot of 
water weighs sixty-two pounds and a half, and iron is about 
seven and three-fourth times heavier: therefore the wear 
of eight wheels will amount to four hundred and three 
pounds and a half, between tireing and tireing. The pre- 
cise time a coach-tire would last in perpetual wear is ciffi- 
cult to determine; but it has been stated to me that our 
long stages require new ringing about every three months, 
Let us suppose it once in two months. Consequently, in 
two months two coaches would wear out four hundred and 
three pounds of iron, while in the same time the hundred 
and eighty horses which draw them would destroy two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty pounds; that is, seven 
times as much. Of course the road materials must wear 
in proportion to the iron, Then, saying nothing of the 
extra injury which the picking and digging of horses’ feet 
do to roads over and above the mere rolling pressure of 
wheels, the horses of every stage-coach wear the roads 
seven times faster than the wheels do. Consequently, by 
superseding the use of horses for staging, the country 
would save 6s. out of every 7s. now expended in the re. 
pairing of the roads from the wear of coaches. After this 
need T waste another word on the subject ? 

** But cheapness and rapidity are by no means the most 
important advantages to be expected from the introduction 
of steamers. There is another of much higher moment. 
Adam Smith, I believe it is, informs us that one horse 
consumes for food as much land as would maintain eight 


ypersons. Were the part of this land required for hay 


thrown on the spade or the plough, it would not merely 
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give more employment to the poor, but every steam-coach 
constantly in work would save that from horses which would 
maintain 1440 more of the human species. Ten thousand 
such carriages would, therefore, save stage-coach proprie- 
tors, and consequently the travelling and mercantile part of 
our community, from £91,759,479 to £100,600,000 per 
annum, that is, about double our whole national revenue ; 
and would convert, for the purposes of human support, 
land sufficient to maintain 14,400,000 of persons, that is, 
more than the whole population of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. Now I am informed there are some millions 
of horses employed in Great Britain, in staging and post- 
ing, of which 1,800,000 (according to Adam Smith) con- 
sume as much land as would maintain our whole popula- 
tion: but if steaming will dispense with the services of one 
horse thus employed, there can be no reason why it should 
not with the services of them all; and were this the case, 
our country might be able to support, with only the land 
at present in occupation, double or treble, or perhaps qua- 
druple, its presentinhabitants. To these facts, the obvious 
eng peng of experience, not the figments of imagina- 
tion, I beg to invite your Grace’s most serious attention. 
** Many have conjured up numerous dangers to accom- 
pany us in our travels by steam. In what they consist it is 
difficult to discover. Danger from the bursting of boilers, 
as I have observed, can have no existence. What, then, 
can we have to dread? We have no reins to break; no 
unruly and highly-pampered animals to run away, and 
kill us-or break our limbs, nor blind ones to tumble and 
overturn us; we follow an instrument possessing the 
strength and docility of an elephant, the useful fleetness 
of a horse, and the inability to do mischief of alamb. A 
steamer, it is true, must depend upon its guide; so also 
must a coach on the coachmun. But, then, the coachman 
relies on animals which may start, tumble, or turn restive 


‘in a moment, and the steam-guide on a machine which 


has no will of its own, and whose motions are under his 
absolute control. The balance of danger preponderates 
heavily on the side of stage-coaches. Horses are subject 
to innumerable casualties, any of which may prove se- 
rious, perhaps fatal, to passengers; but the most that can 
happen to a steam-carriage is a fracture in the works, 
which, at the outside, can produce but the inconvenience 
of delay. Were even a guide to be so negligent as to 
upset a steamer over any obstacle, it is highly improbable 
the attached carriages would be overturned. The steam- 
carriage precedes, and, if overset, would, it is most likely, 
stop the carriages following from encountering the danger. 
In truth, on the novelty of the thing, and that feeling 
natural to man to distrust what he does not understand, 
rest our imaginary dangers. Men trust themselves with 
easy seeurity in a steam-vessel, in which perils multiply 
manifold in proportion to the velocity, and yet talk of 
danger with a machine impelled by the same agent, dis- 
armed of its risk, and in which velocity has little or no 
effect on its safety. To such whimsical inconsistencies do 
our fears and our ignorance drive us. 

** Let us now turn a thought on the consequences we 
may expect from the general introduction of this excellent 
invention. Cheapness and rapidity of conveyante are 
grand desiderata with men of business. The former is 
synonymous with profit; the latter gives them a kind of 
omnipresence in the kingdom. Our traders and manu- 
facturers may now send their goods from one extremity of 
the country to the other, with as little expense of money, 
and nearly of time, as a porter would require to convey 
them from St. Paul’s to St. Giles’s. With scarcely any 
addition of rent the tradesman thus adds the whole king- 
dom to his shop, and, by the rapidity of his motions, keeps 
all under his immediate inspection. But it will not be 
beneficial to the manufacturer or tradesman alone; the 
consumer wil] come in for his share. A reduction of ex- 
penses will naturally lessen the price. This will conse- 
quently increase the demand ; for it is an every-day tact 
that consumption and price are like the opposite ends of a 
lever—as this sinks that rises. But if trade increases, our 
revenue must feel its effects, which will again return on 
us by a reduction of our burthens. Thus will all orders 
of the state be doubly and trebly benefited—the merchant 
and manufacturer by an augmentation of trade; the poor 
by an increase of employment; the Government by an 
additional revenue; and the whole public by a diminished 
taxation. Nor can I see any one of the great orders that 
will not be advantageously affected. The cultivator of 
land will receive his quota from an increase of population, 
and the greater ability with which a new stimulus to trade 
will furnish the poor to parchase the necessaries of life. 
Even the postmaster and stage-coach proprietor, who look 
with a prejudiced eye on the invention, will find them- 
selves happily placed in the account. To say nothing of 
what they will save from avoiding the accidents, casualties, 
and destruction of horses, (serious items in their profits, ) 





Jet them but look at the hundred and thousand.fold in. 
crease of travelling which will follow an increase of means 
in the people, and so considerable a reduction of expenses 
For every person who can afford a guinea to travel, we ma 
fairly affirm there are a hundred who can afford a half, 
and a thousand who can afford a third of that sum. It 
may also be added, that of those who at this time are 
compelled by economy to go by the stage, numbers, on g9 
material a reduction, will take a steam-chaise to them. 
selves. In fine, instead of that murmuring idleness which 
is but too commonly seen in our towns und villages, we 
may reasonably hope before Jung for a thriving and happy 
activity. 

** So great and so powerful is the influence which g 
good system of internal communication has over the wants 
and the comforts of social society, that one can scarcely cast 
an eye on improvement in travelling but matter for en. 
couragement springs up in luxuriant abundance. Our 
political sages inform us, that unless we have the benefit 
of a plague, or of some such serious calamity, to thin the 
ranks of our growing population, we shall presently elbow 
each other from the means of existence. It is really 
amusing to see how far into the regions of chimera men 
wander, uncurbed by thought or reflection. Have these 
ominous predictors of misfortune never glanced at the 
**march” of invention ? Have they never considered that 
want and improvement are the younger twin sisters of 
wealth ? It is scarcely a century since that horses bore 
all cur commercial productions on their backs.’ Hardly 
coaches or carts at that time were known as modes of dis. 
tant conveyance. As wealth, however, increased, wants 
grew in proportion, and invention kept pace with them 
both. That which had been saddled by our fathers on 
the backs of their steeds, necessitous improvement taught 
us to tack to their heels. Had some such contrivance as 
this not occurred, in what situation now should we be? 
All England could scarcely find land to support the horses 
we should want for our use. Even Europe itself, were 
commerce to march with the same rapid step for a century 
more with which it has gone for the last twenty years, 
would scarcely grow food for the horses which England 
alone would require.* Instead, therefore, of croaking and 
grumbling, and preferring to exuberant blessings the direst 
of all curses, a fw or a famine, let us copy the wisdom 
of our fathers, and look to the resources of art. Our an- 
cestors, to prevent further increase of horses, or to dimi- 
nish the number they had, contrived their coaches and wag- 
gons; and why should not we, for a similar purpose, lay 
aside our dismal forebodings and have recourse to another 
invention? If danger does really beset us from over-po- 
pulation, of which, however, your Grace is best judge, 
then it would seem the invention of steamers adds to the 
utility the merit of being a happy relief to our wants most 
admirably timed. 

** Again, let us but think on the effect it will have on 
our rank and power as anation. It is generally supposed, 
as I have heretofore mentioned, that the horses employed 
in staging and posting consume land enough to maintain 
double or treble our present population. If this land be 
taken for our use it is but just to infer, from the experience 
of nations, that our population will increase in proportion 
to the means of support. But if we are already, as our 
politicians assure us, among the most powerful of nations, 
what should we be, or what could we not do, with the 
revenue or force of a doubled or trebled population ? 

‘*On the score of humanity, too, there is something to 
be said for the introduction of steam. Commercial exi- 
gencies begin to require the utmost despatch. Horses, to 
meet it, are pampered and fed, and strained and forced to 
exertions far beyond what their natural strength can sup- 
port. The consequence is, that their lives are contracted 
to a third or a fourth of what Nature allots them, while 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, are annually destroyed by 
the unnatural efforts to which they are compelled. And 
with all this barbarous abuse of our power, what have we 
attained 2? A speed scarcely the double of that which 3 
man can compass by walking! But Mr.~Gurney’s inven- 
tion, in its infancy, distances the fleetest of our coaches, 
and, without any expense of humanity, affords us, speed 
at discretion. It even goes further; it unites economy 
and profit to convenience. Fuel consumes as the time, 
and time is inversely proportional to celerity ; so that, in 
fact, the faster we go the greater the economy. ' 

** These, my Lord Duke, are a few, and but a few, of 
the effects which must follow the introduction of this sifi- 





*** If stage-coaches have increased in all parts as they 


have in some of our larger towns for the last twenty years 
there are four or five times as many more as there were then. 
Norwich, I am informed, less than twenty years ago, 
only five coaches; now it has twenty-two, or more. Bristol 
and Bath, I believe, have made nearly equal strides jn 
coaching.” 
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lar and extraordinary invention ;—I say singular and 
extraordinary, for I am free to acknowledge that, inured 
as I am todeep mathematical and philosophical researches, 
attended by tolerable success in discovery, it is with diffi- 
culty I can behold this invention without feelings surpass- 
ing the boundaries of ordinary surprise. Indeed, when I 
reflect on its extensive and ramified consequenccs, and con- 
sider that it will be equally beneficial to the poor and the 
rich, to the gay and the industrious, to the manufacturer 
and the consumer, to the master and the man, the go- 
yerned and the governors,—when I view it as if traversing 
by magic our roads like an animated creature, bearing 
hither and thither ourselves, our wealth, and the produce 
of our labours, with unexampled yet obedient celerity,— 
when I mentally behold it contracting to a third or fourth, 
by its rapidity, the linear dimensions of our kingdom, and 
again doubling and trebling its superficial capability of 
supporting inhabitants,—in fine, when I contemplate it, 
now scattering its benefits to all with unsparing liberality, 
and now bursting the fetters of antiquated prejudice to 
invest us with new powers and dominion,—I say, when I 
come to consider these consequences, with countless others, 
and look back on the apparently unimportant machine 
whence they emanate, my feelings spontaneously tise from 
pleasure to surprise, and from surprise to astonishmcnt.— 
I can scarcely bring my mind to believe that human inge- 
nuity could produce such unhoped-for effects, such almost 
incredible matters, from merely a few insignilicant tubes, 
a little coke, and cold water. 

** I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, 
*© Your Grace’s obedient humble servant, 
“Cranford, Sept. 15, 1829. «JOHN HERAPATH.” 











DESCRIPTION OF THE ROCKET, STEAM-CARRIAGE, 
? —<—_- 
(From the Mechanics’ Magazine.) 

The front page of our present Number exhibits an ex- 
ternal elevation of this engine ard its tender; but on a 
scale dne-half less than our engraving of ** The Novelty.” 
The furnace A is two feet wide by three feet high; the 
boiler B is six feet long and three feet in diameter. The 
furnace, like that of ** The Novelty,” has an external 
casing, between which and the fire-plate there is a space 
of three inches filled with water, and communicating with 
the boiler. The heated air from the furnace is circulated 
through the boiler by means of twenty:five copper pipes 
of three inches each tn diameter, which have their termi- 
nation ‘in the tall chimney C. FG are safety-valves; HH 
the steam eduction pipe. D one of two steam cylinders 
which Lave an angular inclination towards the wheels, and 
embrace, like two arms, the boiler between them. E one 
of the connecting-rods which give motion to the wheels ; 
4, the slide of the piston of the cylinder seen in the en. 
gtaving ; and 0, one of two escape-pipes. M is the part 
of the tender appropriated to the carriage of fuel; N the 
Water-cask. , 

The performances of this engine indicate a very abun- 
dantand well-sustained production of steam ; but the ex- 
tent of surface which it has been found necessary to expose 





to the heat, in order to obtain that effect, the great size 
of all the parts, and the quantity of fuel required—are | 
faults which even a still more copious generation of steam 
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would scarcely compensate. It is not by means of its heavy 
weight alone that such an engine would operate injuriously 
on the rails. The chimney from its great height—a height 
necessary to obtain that draught which in ** The Novelty” 
is produced by means of the air-forcing apparatus—gives a 
swaying motion to the engine from side to side; and the 
rails have thus a lateral as well as a longitudinal force 
“rene to jerk them out of their places. 

e observed in our first notice of this engine, (No. 
322, p. 115) that it exhibited but a very partial fulfilment 
of the condition that it should ** effectually consume its 
own emoke.” As far as regards its performances on the 
first day of the.competition, this statement was pertectly 
correct. It is ouly fair, however, to state, that in its more 
recent exhibitions there was scarcely any emission of smoke 
perceptible. We have heard that on the first day there 
was an accidental intermixture of coal with the coke, a 
circumstance which, if true, would sufficiently account 
for the appearance of smoke on that occasion. 


dSyine Arts. 


CONCI.USION OF MR. WEBBE’S LECTURES ON MUSIC 
AT THE LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
——- 


On Friday se’nnight Mr. Webbe delivered the eighth, 
and we regret to add, the last of his interesting and valua- 
ble lectures on music. It was a great treat to those who 
knew how to distinguish superior playing from that of the 
ordinary character, as it was interspersed with a great 
variety of examples from the works of the most eminent 
composers, exhibiting every variety of style, and per- 
formed exactly as those composers, had they been present, 
could have wished to hear them executed. We think it 
was Swift who defined good writing to be proper words in 
proper places: Mr. Webbe’s management of the piano- 
forte may be characterized pretty much in the same way. 
You have every shade of expression which is suitable to the 
character of the music. Mr. Webbe, like every eminent 
musician, considers expression the highest excellence of the 
art; not that he underrates execution; on the contrary, he 
maintains that a player ought to be master of every diffi- 
culty which can present itself. He deprecates, however, 
the too-prevailing and vicious taste which delights in mere 
manual display, where the fingers are moved with incredible 
rapidity, while the feelings remain wholly unmoved. Such 
music brings to our recollection the following couplet, ad- 
dressed to a violin player, or rather, we would say, fiddler, 
who excelled in nothing, but execution, 


Old Orpheus play’d so well he moved Old Nick, 
But thou mov’st nothing but thy fiddle-stick. 














That music should be effective, observed Mr. Webbe, it] 


was necessary that both composer and performer should 
possess talent. Genius without knowledge was like know- 
ledge without genius, It was their combination that im- 
parted that charm which distinguished the compositions 
of the most accomplished masters. 

In the course of this lecture, Mr. Webbe favoured us 
with several fine specimens trom the works of the com- 
poser of the Symphonies, the Creation, &c. Amongst 
these was a charming minuet and trio; and that awful 
terrific portion of his celebrated ‘+ Passions,” or ** seven 
last words” which comprehends the earthquake. 

Of this chef d’auvre the following passage from the 
pretace to Haydn’s works, as edited by Novello, may with 
propriety be introduced here :— 

** During a little excursion to Germany this year (1829) 
** the editor of the present publication was so fortunate as 
**to meet with the Abbe Stadler, who was thedntimate 
‘*friend both of Mozart and Haydn. This highly ac- 
** complished, amiable, and venerable gentleman (whose 
‘* polite urbanity is only equalled by his extensive learn- 
**ing) informed the editor that he happened to'be with 
** Haydn at the very time he received the commission 
**from Cadiz to compose this work, and that although 
** the composer seemed at first to think that the difficulties 
‘attending the proper accomplishment of such a task 
**would be insuperable, yet he at last set to work with 
** remarkable enthusiasm, and finally succeeded in pro- 
**ducing a work which is considered, by the best judges 
‘*in Germany, the most profound effort of his genius, and 
** the most lasting monument of his fame. 

** L’Abbe Stadler also corroborated the truth of the 
“tradition, that Haydn himself considered this * The 
‘very finest of kis works.’ 
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Mr. Webbe enthusiastically eulogized Mozart, and gave, 
as a specimen of his style, a most brilliant minuet with a 
beautiful, fairy-like trio. He characterized the compo- 
sitions of Beethoven as of the very highest class, and played 
one of his most exquisite cantabile movements, and a 
“on spirited minuet. 

le spoke of Weber in the terms of praise to which 
that original composer is 80 eminently entitled, and gra- 
tified the company with portions of the celebrated Incan- 
tation scene and Phantom chase from Der Freischutz. 
We never heard any performance on the piano-forte more 
effective than this was; we could scarcely have believed 
that it was possible for one person, on a single instrument, 
to produce so faithful an echo of so complicated and so 
terrific an original. This music is often so imperfectly 
played by orchestral bands, that it was a high treat to 
near it properly performed even on a piano-forte. 

{r. Webbe made some very judicious strictures upon 
the too profuse use of the shake, and other ornaments in 
singing, and was particularly happy in his exposure of 
the vulgar and irreverent way in which the word ** God,” 
in ** God saye the King,” is generally delivered by those 
who sing the national anthem. He excepted Madame 
Pasta from the general charge of vulgarity and bad taste 
in this particular, as that truly classical singer avoided 
that absurd division, or ramification, of the word God, 
which must be so offensive to propriety. That monosylla- 
ble ought to be given as such, and not mace the subject, 
as is too frequently the case, of a ridiculous subdivision, 
or capricious and stage-trick demi-semi quaver run. The 
generality of singers when they approach the close of a 
song, seem to think it necessary to shake it to tatters, as 
a terrier shakes a rat when he is on the point of giving it 
the coup de grace. 

As we have already allotted to these remarks as much 
space as our arrangements will afford, we must reluctantly 
take our leave of a subject on which we have dwelt at more 
than ordinary length, because we have been more than 
ordinarily interested and instructed by Mr. Webbe’s valu- 
able course of lectures, which we do not despair of hear- 
ing repeated. They have added to his acknowledged cha- 
racter as a musician and performer on the piano-torte and 
organ, the further reputation of a classical,scholar, and a 
nan of considerable research in the literature of ancient 
and modern times. t+ 





Flunt’s Waterproof Composition for Boots, Shoes, Gig 
Aprons, Harness, Trunks, &c.—Mr. Hunt, for the ac- 
commodation of the humbler classes of society, has been 
induced to offer to the public his valuable composition in 
eightpenny pots, as waite shilling bottles, which may be 
had at our office. Persons using it are requested to attend 
to the printed directions.—See adv. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier. | 
Barometer | Extreme! ‘Therme- Extreme State of Remarks : 
during | meterS /heat Du-ithe Wind a 
noon. ight. [morning prion eay.| at noon, aorn 
Oct. 
28 | 30 20) 43 0} 45 O} 50 O|} N.W, |Fair. 
29 | 30 19| 36 0) 40 0} 51 0} S.E. | Fair. 
30 |} 29 75| 44 O| 50 O| & O W. Rain. 
wet 29 86| 44 0/ 45 0} 46 O W. | Faiz. 
Ov. ‘ 
1 |29 95| 36 0| 40 0| 49 O| _N.W. |Fair. 
2 | 29 94) 42 0] 46 O} 51 O|W.N.W.)Rain, 
3129 84| 43 01 47 O! 54 O| S.W. |Fafr. 














iy 28th, Fight, p.m. rain.—30th, Rain during night. 
31st, Rain during night.—Nuy.2, Rain during night 


REMARKS FOR OCTOBER. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:80; mean 
temperature,—extreme during Might, 40:19; eight, a.m. 
47:08; noon, 53:08; extreme during day, 54:22; general 
mean, 49:37; prevailing winds, westerly; maximum of 
temperature, (19th,) 63; minimum of ditto, (24th,) 35. 

Summary of the month.—15 days fair, 8 rain, 6 cloudy, 
and 2 stormy. 





Tide Table. 























Days. | Morn. Rven.| Height. Festivals, &e. 
h.m.jh. m,/ft. in, ; 

Tuesday --10/10 29/10 5319 9 (1h. 33m. morning. 
Wednesdayl1|11 15]11 37/20 7 |St. Martin, Fuil Moon, 
Thursday 12)11 59 20 9 
Friday ----13} 0.21) © 43/20 1 [Britias. 
Saturday.-14| 1 4) 1 26)18 30 
Sunduy---.15] 1°48} 2.1017 3 {22d Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --16] 2 32) 2 55/15 6 |Machutus, 
Tuesday --17| 3 191 3.46)13 9 Ittugh, Bishop of Lincoln. 
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Woetryp. 





HER FLOWER BED. 
_—_ 
* Death has sanctified it.” 
—> 
Ve lingerers of the summer hour, 
Tell me why here ye stay, 
When not a leaflet decks the bower, 
Nor daisy skirts the way; 
And Flora and her train are gone 
To wait the blooming Spring's return, 
The gay and perfumed May? 


Tell me, ye loved and modest few, 
Why ’tis ye loiter here? 

‘The rose has ta’en her last adieu, 
The forest leaves are sere, 

And yet, regardless of the storm, 

The wall-flower bright, displays its form, 
The vi'let blossoms here? 


Tell me what spell is o’er you thrown, 
Ve gentle lingerers, sweet ; 

Why tarry ye, as if alone 
Were here secure retreat 

From Winter, with bis icy breath, 

And furious winds, wide scattering death 
And desolation round! 


Ah! now I know what keeps ye here, 
And why 80 late ye bloom ;— 

Ve linger yet, though woods are sere, 
And nature veil’d in gloom; 

Ye linger, fond memorials dear, 

To tell of her, an angel fair, 
Your guardian wont to be! 


Ah! now I read your meaning well, 
Ye lovely loiterers, fair; 

And yours the mighty master-spell 
That grapples with Despair; 

For, oh, to you the voice is given, 

The still, small, whispered voice of heaven, 
And she I weep is there! 


Liverpool. 


LINES, 
—>__—- 
‘Tie sweet, when in a summer's eve 
We wander through the new-mown hay, 
The fragrant scents’ perfume to breathe, 
To hear the thrush’s warbling lay. 


*Tis sweet, when musing by a brook, 
To watch the limpid stream flow by, 
To hear the cawing of the rook, 
To see the cattle grazing nigh; 


To hear the cooing doves narrate 
Their tale of love; to walk thro’ woods 
When Sol’s bright orb sinks down—’Tis sweet 
To watch the progress of the buds. 


Yo look upon a glassy lake, 
And watch the trout rise at the fly; 
'Tis sweet, to see the cattle make 
The grass their beds, their roof the sky. 


in Spring to pluck the primrose fair, 
The Crocus’ varied hues to mark ; 
lo see the swallow cut the air, 
To listen to the warbling lark. 


In Summer, when the oppressive heat 
Obliges us to seek the shade, 

Tis sweet to have a snug retreat 
Of roses and of violets made. 


In Autumn, when the leaves begin 
To fade, the noble oak to see 

Clad in its yellow garb; Oh! then 
It is indeed a beauteous tree. 


In Winter, when the stormy gales 
Blow on, and when, without alloy, 
The rain pours down, one never fails 
A winter's fireside to enjoy. B. 
ERT CAE 


TO MY DEAR MARY ANNE. 
ii 
(From Ackermann's Forget Me Not.) 


bard, and probably inspired by his first, if not his only 
real affection for a female. They were presented to this 
lady less than a year before her marriage ; so that her in- 
sensibility, if such it were, may be pardoned when it is 
known that ‘* every crevice of her youthful heart was pre- 
occupied, and that her warmest affections centered upon 
the man of her choice.” 
Adieu to sweet Mary for ever! 
From her I must quickly depart; 
Though the fates us from each other sever, 
Still her image will dwell in my heart. 


The flame that within my breast burns 
Is unlike what in lover’s heart glows; 
The love which fer Mary I feel 
Is far purer than Cupid bestows. 


I wish not your peace to disturb, 

I wish uvt your joys to molest; 
Mistake not my passion for love, 

*Tis your friendship alone I request. 


Not ten thousand lovers could feel 
The friendship my bosom contains; 
It will ever within my heart dwell, 
While the warm blood flows through my veins. 


May the Ruler of Heaven look down, 
And my Mary from evil defend ! 

May she ne’er know adversity’s frown, 
May her happiness ne’er have an end! 


Once more, my sweet Mary, adieu! 
Farewell! I with anguish repeat— 

For ever I'll think upon you, 
While this heart in my bosom shall beat. 





THE WIDOWER’S DREAM. 
—— 
(From the Juvenile Forget Me Not.) 





I saw thee in the dreams of night, 
Loved spirit near me stand; 

Thy form was fresh, thy eyes were bright, 
As when on earthly land; 

Yet in thy aspect I descried 

The sternness of unwonted pride, 
The air of high command; 

I veil’d my face—I could not brook 

On that indignant brow to look. 


Oh! then with deep remorse I thought 
On all my wrongs to thee; 

How oft my wandering feet had sought 
The haunts of frolic glee; 

And how, amidst the giddy train, 

My smiles had hailed their mirthful strain, 
False to thy memory ; 

Thy vows, which bless'd my early lot, 


The schoolboy rhymes addressed by Lord Byron to 
Mary Anne Musters, of Annesley, in Nottinghamshire, 
are given here, as in the work before us, not for their 

tic merit, but as a literary curiosity, being, it is be- 
ieved, the earliest metrical composition of that eminent 


1 raised my eyes—thy frown had fled; 
The same soft, touching grace 

That once on earth its radiance shed, 
Again illumed thy face: 

Thy hazel eyes, so meek before, 

Look’d still more gentle than of yore, 
And shone with purer rays; 

They smiled the sweetness of the dove ; 

They spoke forgiveness, pity, love. 


I woke in tears: the moon’s pale light 
Pour’d round its holy beam :— 
Oh! could that vision of the night 
Be but a fleeting dream? 
No, no! it surély came to call 
My erring steps from Folly’s thrall, _ 
And teach my heart to deem 
That life’s best joys must worthless be, 
If banishing one thought of thee. M.A, 











I CANNOT CALL THEE FAIR, MY CHILD. 
BY T. H. BAYLEY, ESQ. 
—=_- 


(From the Iris.) 


I cannot call thee fair, my child, 
I canngt call thee fair, 
Unless a perfect form and face 
Be joined to gifts more rare: 
If to thy features, blameless thoughts 
The boasted charm impart, 
I'll own that thou art beautiful, 
And press thee to my heart. 


I cannot call thee eloquent, 
Nor listen with delight, 

Like some who deem that ruby lips 
Are ever in the right: 

But if from truth’s integrity 
Thy accents ne’er depart, 

I'll own that thou art eloquent, 
And press thee to my heart. 


I cannot call thee fortunate, 
E’en though I see thee count 

Thy worldly treasure o’er and o'er, 
And boast of the amount; 

But if the friendless of thy store 
May claim an ample part, 

Y'll own that thou art fortunate, 
And press thee to my heart. 
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THE BLANK LEAF. 
<a 
BY MR. J. MONTGOMERY. 


(From the Juvenile Keepsake) 


Fair page! the eye that looks on thee 

Ere long shall slumber in the dust, 

And wake no more, until it see 

The resurrection of the just: 

May he, to whom that eye belongs, 

Join their assembly and their songs! 
Whose is that eye ?—Just now ’tis mine: 
But, reader, when thou look’st—’tis thine. 


—_—— —— 


This day is published, price 12s. by R. ACKERMANN and Co. 
Strand, London, 


FORGET ME NO7%, a Curistmas, NEW YEaR’s, 
and BirTH-DAY Present for 1830, containing above four 
hundred Pages, fourteen Engravings, and an elegantly- 
embossed Inscription-Page. 

This eighth volume will be found to possess in an equal 
degree with its predecessors that combination of talent, 
skill, and excellence in every department which has raised 
this Annual to so high a place in the public favour. It con- 
tains upwards of Eighty Articles in Prose and Verse by the 
most popular writers of both sexes, and the exquisitely- 
finished Engraving on Steel are executed by the best el- 
gravers after designs by eminent painters. 

Former volumes having been generally exhausted before 
Christmas, an early application for copies is recommended. 




















Thy love, thy life, thy loss forgot. 


Sets of Proofs of the Engravings in a portfolio, before the 
letters, price 30s. ; with the letters, 24s. “ 
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CANON, BY PURCELL, 


BEING PART OF AN EVENING SERVICE PRESERVED FROM THE RECENT CONFLAGRATION OF YORK MINSTER. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To J. Hutchinson, Liverpool, merchant, for improve- 
ments in machinery for spinning cotton, silk, linen, wool- 
len, and other fibrous substances.—Dated the 30th of July 
1829.6 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To J. Bates, of Bishopgate-street Within, merchant, 
for his new process or method of whitening sugar.—1st of 
August.—6 months. s : 

To. N. Jocelyn, London, late of North America, artist, 
for improvements in the preparation or manufacture of 
blank lavas for bankers’ checks, bills of exchange, pro- 
missory notes, post bills, and other similar instruments, 
or securities for the exchange of oye of moneys, by 
which forgeries and alterations in the same are prevented 
or de .—3d of August.—4 months. 

To T. Bailey, Leicester, frame-smith, for improvements 
in machinery for making lace.—5th of August.—6 months. 

To T. Brown Birmingham, coach-maker, for his im- 
proved coach, particularly adapted for public conveyance 
and luggage.—5th of August.—6 months. 

To W. Shand. Esq., Burn, Kincardineshire, for im- 
provements in distillation and evaporation.—10th of Au- 
gust.—6 months. ; 

To J. MacLeod, Esq., Westminster, surgeon on the 








Madras establishment, for improvements in preparing or 
manufacturing certain substances so as to produce barilla. 
—10th of August.—# months. 

To J. Rowland, Heneage-street, Brook-lane, Spital- 
fields, and C. M‘Milan, of the same place, engineers and 
millwrights, for their improved process or mode of con- 
structing, forming, or making street-ways, carriage-roads, 
and highways in general.—11th of August.—6 months. 

Ta T. H. Rolfe, Cheapside, musical instrument maker, 
for improvements upon the self-acting piano-forte.—1 1th 
of August.—6 months. 

To E. Weeks, King’s-road, Chelsea, horticultural 
builder, for improvements in raising, lowering, or convey- 
ing heated water, or other fluids, to various distances.— 
14th of August.—6 months. 

To J. Jones, Leeds, brush-maker, for improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for dressing and finishing woollen 
cloths.—2tst of August.—6 months. 

To H.C. Price, and C. F. Price, Bristol, ironmongers, 
for their improvements in and uvon certain apparatus, 
already known for the communicating of heat, by means 
of the circalation of fluid.—20th of August.—6 months. 

To J. Musket, York-square, Regent’s-park, gentleman, 
for a certain medicine, found of essential and peculiar 
benefit in gouty affections of the stomach, spasms, cramps, 


inflammation of the lungs, violent and confirmed coughs, 
= after child-birth, and in other pains in the breast and 

owels, beyond any other medicine or application in like 
cases.—20th of August.—2 months, 

To W. Roger, Norfolk-street, St-xnd, lieutenant in the 
royal navy, for improvements in the construction of an- 
chors.—2ist of August,— 6 months. 

To G. H. Manton, Dover-street, Piccadilly, gun-maker, 
for an improvement in the construction of locks for all 
kinds of fowling-pieces and fire arms,—2d of September. 
—2 months. 

To J. Tucker, Hammersmith, Middlesex, brewer, for 
improvements in the construction of cannon.—9gth of Sep- 
tember.—6 months. 

To T. S. Brandreth, Liverpool, barrister-at-law, for a 
new method of applying animal power to machinery.— 
9th of September.—6 months. 

To J. A. Fonzi, Upper Mary-le-bone-street, Middlesex, 
Esq., for improvements on fire-places.—9th of September. 
—6 months. 

To J. Soames, jun., of Wheeler-street, Spitalfields, 
soap-maker, fora new preparation or manufacture of a 
certain material produced from a vegetable substance, and 
the application thereof to the purposes of applying light 
and other uses.—9th of September.—6 months. 
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The Bouquet. 


"| hawe here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
tought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 
——— 


(Continued from our last.) 





CHAPTER IIT. 


Their son Timothy, however, meanwhile finding 
home very dull and lonesome, formed acquaintances 
with some young shopkeepers, with whom he 
lounged away his leisure hours, often in something 
worse than unprofitable idleness. His father, with 
a most pernicious indulgence, left him to himself, 
with as much money as he chose to take. 
course, made him a general favourite. He dressed 
handsomely ; kept a fine horse; went to all the sub- 
scription balls, and often invited his young com- 
panions to oyster —— where cards saps emt 
ahabit of gaming, which was carried to still greater 
excess in the billiard rooms which he often fre- 
quented. His — soon grew weary of sitting 
up for him, and at last allowed him to have a sepa- 
rate key to the house door, by which he could let 
himself in at what hour of the night he chese. This 
facility would have completed the ruin of his morals 
had not a fortunate accident occurred, which turned 
his pursuit of pleasure into a different channel. 

Among the few things he had attempted for a 
long while past to learn, was to play on the French 
horn; and this he was induced to do that he might 
join the young men of his acquaintance in their 
serenading parties. One night a number of them 
had met together, and as the moon was shining 
very brightly, they proposed a serenading expedi- 
tion: he was more than a mile from home, and ob. 
jected to taking so long a walk to get his horn; 
the objection was overruled by one of the young 
men, who said they should pass his uncle’s door, of 
whom he could borrow an instrument for M‘Carty. 
This being agreed to, they sallied forth. The house 
at which they were to call for the French horn 
stood by itself, not far from the glass manufactory, 
in the midst of a garden, All was still around the 
solitary house, except the sound of an organ, accom- 
paniec by a sweet voice, which came from within. 
The young man opened the door, without knocking, 
with the familiarity of a relative, and bade M‘Carty 
follow. ‘They entered on a long dark passage, and 
so intent were they on the music, that the young 
man forgot to warn his companion of some steps 
that they had to descend, and before he could guard 
him against such an accident, M‘Carty fell down, 
and knocked his forehead against the corner of a 
table that stood in the little hall below. The noise 
and exclamation of the young man brought his 
uncle with acandle in his hand to the spot. M‘Carty 
was completely stunned with the violence of the 
blow, — the blood was flowing over his face. Mr. 
Leibner, for that was the uncle’s name, called to his 
daughter for water. She came, and, with her fa- 
ther’s assistance, soon washed away the blvod, and 
bound a handkerchief round the wound. 

By this time M‘Carty revived, and was led into 
the parlour, where the old man and his daughter 
had been sitting, the one playing on the organ, which 
the other accompanied with her voice. The nephew 
explained their errand at that late hour, and the 
cause of the accident that had befallen his friend. 
On hearing that M‘Carty’s home was at the other 
end of the city, Mr. Leibner insisted on his remain- 
ing all night, an invitation he was nothing loth to 
accept. Frederick Leibner was therefore despatched 
with the information to their companions, who 


ayreed to postpone their serenade to another oppor- | part 


tunity. As it was late, after offering his guest some 


milk and fruit, the old man showed M‘Carty to a 
small and neat chamber, where he long lay awake, 
rauminuting on his adventure, and the sweet looks and 


This, of 


voice of Martha, (for so he had heard her father call 
her.) The appearance of Mr. Leibner was as prepos- 
sessing as that of his daughter. 


like stars from beneath his bushy and over-hanging 


trade. 
United States, and not having a capital to carry on 
his business, had hired himself as a journeyman to 
a musical-instrument maker of his own nation, whe 
lived in Philadelphia. 

Extravagantly fond of music, as indeed most of 
his countrymen are, nothing could have better ac- 
corded with his inclination and natural taste. He 
married the daughter, and succeeded to the business 
of his master. He made several of the finest 
organs in the country. His only relaxation was 
music; to this he devoted every leisure moment, 
and expended large sums on the purchase and 
construction of various ipstruments. The harp, 
the violin, the organ, were his favourites; for al- 
though he loved wind instruments, his lungs were 
too weak to allow him often to play on them. 
In fact, he lived in music and on music, as it were, 
and all his savings were expended-on his favourite 
art. He prided himself on having one of the finest 
harps, one of the best organs, and one of the sweetest 
violins in the United States. Poor man! A fire 
broke out in his work-shop, which communicated 
to his house, and in a few short hours consumed all 
his treasures, and reduced him to penury. Soon 
after, his wife died, and thinking that change of 
place would change his sad feelings, he consented to 
accompany some of his countrymen, who had lately 
arrived from Germany, to the new city, as they 
called Washington, where they had been engaged 
by a gentleman of that place, in a glass manu- 
factory. 

The glass-house was on the banks of the Potomac: 
and the new comers built their habitations around 
it, forming, as it were, a little isolated village, where 
they preserved their own manners, and spoke their 
own _ semen with each other, though they learned 
enough of English to carry on business and social in- 
tercourse with the other inhabitants. Each house 
was surrounded with its garden, and Mr. Leibner’s, 
though one of the smallest, was likewise’ one of 
the neatest. By teaching music, and occasionally 
working at his trade, he made out to live com- 
fortably, although very frugally. He had succeeded 
in making himself a small chamber-organ, on which 
it was his greatest delight to play, and to teach his 
daughter to play. 

On summer evenings, his neighbours, most of 
whom played on some instrument or other, would 
meet at one another’s houses, and have little concerts 
of vocal and instrumental music, which, when the 
weather was warm, and the moon shone brightly, 
they often prolonged till midnight. In winter, these 
littie concerts were often terminated by a dance and 
social supper. This passionate taste for music gave 
a refinement to the pleasures and manners of these 
foreigners, which is seldom or never met with among 
our own mechanics. Except when Martha carried 
the fine yarn stockings which she knit during the 
long winter evenings, to market, she seldom left this 
little hamlet. The fertile pasture grounds which 
the city commons supplied, enabled Leibner, as well 
as hundreds of other poor families, to keep several 
cows with but little expense. The cares of her nice 
dairy, of her poultry yard, but above all, of her 
garden, occupied Martha’s time during the greatest 
of the year; and in those months when the 
weather confined her within doors, she busily plied 
her wheel through the day, and her knitting in the 





she found time for music; for as some philosophic 


He was asmall man, | 
of a slight, delicate make; his high retreating fore- | 
head, and bald head, were shaded by a few scattered | her milk, fed her ehickens, and was, 
gray hairs, and in coo] weather covered by a little wool- | into the garden, on her knees, weeding out a bed of 
lencap. His little twinkling, lively gray eyes sparkled | seedling plants. 


eyebrows. His countenance was intelligent and be- | 
nevolent, and such as immediately found its way to | ing face. She kindly inquired after his wound, and 
the heart; at least it did so to young M‘Carty’s. | offered, if it was necessary, to dress it with some 
He was a German by pirth,-and a cabinet-maker by , 
He had come over when young, to the | 





evening. Yet thrifty and inilustrious as she was, | 


writer observes, “we can always find time, even jn 
the busiest life, to do what we like to do.” 
M‘Carty rose early the next morning; 


y but early 
as it was, Martha had milked her cows, 


skimmed 
when he walked 


She started up on hearing him 
approach, and shaking back her hair, showed, if not 
a beautiful, at least a modest, intelligent, and bloom. 


balsam of her own preparing. Necessary or not 
necessary, M‘Carty felt inclized to try her skill; 
and sat down on a bench under a peach tree, while 
Martha, returning from the house to which she had 
gone for her bottle of balsam, stood by him, and 
with the greatest simplicity, though not without a 
heightened bloom, untied the handkerchief which 
bound his head, and proceeded to examine the 
wound. Again she ran into the house for a bason 
of water and a towel. After bathing and wiping 
his forehead, she sat down on the grass and scraped 
a little lint, which she moistened with her balsam, 
and bound on the wound. To do this in the most 
effectual way, she had to cut away a lock of hair, 
which, unheeded by M‘Carty, but not so by Martha, 
fell on the ground beside him. She afterwards, 
unseen by him, picked it up, and thinking it a pity 
to burn such a pretty curl, laid it between the 
leaves of her German Bible. 

When the dressing was finished, and her phial of 
balsam again hung on its nail beside the fire-place, 
she returned and walked round the garden, showing 
the stranger, with more pride than she usually felt 
on such occasions, her rich variety. of autumnal 
flowers, medicinal plants, and culinary herbs, of 
which she told him the names both in English and 
German, and, in many cases, where the plants were 
of foreign extraction, their botanical names likewise; 
and with what he thought wonderful learning, 
descanted on their healing and balsamic qualities. 
She had scarcely more than half accomplished this 
task, when her father joined them, his little woollen 
cap on his head, and his pipe in his mouth. He 
shook hands cordially with the youth, and inquired, 
as his daughter had before done, of the state of his 
wound. Martha meanwhile had tripped back into 
the house, and in half an hour called them into 
breakfast. He thought he never before had tasted 
such fine coffee; the cream was so rich; the hot 
rolls were so white and light ; the honey, as Martha 
told him, was from their own bee-hives, and was of 
a finer flavour than common honey, because she 
raised so many flowers, and had besides a large bed 
of thyme in the garden. “And these B sau. 
sages,” said the old man, smiling as he laid an em- 
phasis on the word Bologna, “are, I assure you, as 
fine as any in the world, though Martha made and 
smoked them herself.” Young M‘Carty, for his 
part, thought every thing was the finest in the 
world, not even excepting the old man and his 
daughter, 

He felt almost tempted to fall down the steps 
again, that he might have an excuse for prolonging 
his visit. But this time it was impossible, for the 
good old man, as he showed him along the passage, 
pointed out the steps, and bade him be on his guard. 
He had seen the garden, the bee-hives, the poultry, 
and could think of nothing else which he could 
Martha to show him, and at a loss for some excuse 
to lengthen his visit, was most reluctantly preparing 
to take his leave, when, turning to look for his hat, 
he saw the organ. He professed himself extrava- 
gantly fond of music, and begged Mr. Leibner to 
favour him with a tune. This was taking the old 
man on his weak side; M‘Carty could not listen 
with more delight than Mr. Leibner felt in performi 
some of the finest pieces of Handel, Steibelt, an 
Mozart. In some of the anthems, Martha joined 
her voice, and in all the pieces accompanied her fa- 
ther on her violin. Never before had the young man 
been so charmed; he unhesitatingly expressed his 
delight, and added, too, how happy he should be in 
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Ceres room 
taking lessons, as he knew, he said, little or nothing 
of the French horn, on which the night before he 
had intended to blow, by way of making a noise 
rather than music. Mr. Leibner willingly consented 
to give him lessons; the hour was fixed for three 
evenings in the week; the terms, he said, it was 
unnecessary to fix, as there was no danger of their 
disagreeing. 

The morning was half gone,and Martha had been 
obliged to leave them in order to attend to her house- 
hold duties, before the old man was weary of play- 
ing, or the young man of listening. 

M‘Carty reached home without scarcely knowing 
how he got there; he stepped into the parlour to 
get his French horn and music books, and was hur- 
rying into his own room, without remembering that 
he had not seen his mother since the previous morn- 
ing. She, rather angrily, called him back, and was 
about reproving him for his protracted absence, 
when, on his taking off his hat, she saw the bandage 
pound round, his forehead. Hastily and anxiously 
she inquired the cause, and, on its being explained, 
vented to examine it. Without acknowledging the 
cause of his reluctance, even to himself, he begged 
her to desist, telling her no doctor could dress it 
better or more skilfully than it was already done. 
He then sat down by her, and when once engaged 
in describing to her his new acquaintances, their 
house, garden, &c., she had no reason to complain 
of his being in a hurry to leave her. She made 
no objection to his taking lessons in music, declaring 
itto be quite genteel, but said it would be still gen- 
teler to have the music-master to come to him. 
This, however, the youth declared to be impossible, 
and his mother gave him a charte-blanche as to the 
terms, only charging him to do the. thing genteclly— 
acharge he very willingly promised to comply with. 

No weather, no engagement, could prevent the 
young M‘Carty’s punctual attendance on Leibner’s 
lessons. His improvement was astonishing ; to the 
French-horn, he added a flute and violin. His 
whole time, his whole soul rather, was engrossed in 
this new pursuit. Had music then, such a magic 
charm? Music, from all accounts, has magic charms ; 
but if the honest truth must be told, although it 
“ean soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak,” it 
could not thus have enchained this wild and head- 
strong youth, if it had not been aided by a still more 
potent charm. But this neither he nor any one else 
suspected, While at Leibner’s, music’was his sole oc- 
cupation, at least the old man thought so; whether 
Martha was of the same opinion is not quite so cer- 
tain. She generally, (the truth might as well be 
told,) well then, she always contrived so to arrange 
her household duties as to have leisure to sit in the 
little parlour with her knitting, while M‘Carty took 
his lessons; and every one who has seen an expert 
knitter must know that the fingers need no assist- 
ance from the eyes; and to judge from the direction 
of the scholar’s eyes, one mizht be tempted to think 
that in taking music lessons, the ears could likewise 
do without their assistance. Be that as it may, these 
young folks contrived to become more and more in 
timately acquainted, without the aid of many words, 
and the better they knew, the more they liked each 
other. After the regular lesson was over, M‘Carty 
was sure to ask, and the good old man was sure to 
comply with what he.asked, and play for him by the 
hour, and M‘Carty felt confident that without his 
asking, the first wish of his heart would be gratified, 
for the fond father never failed to call on Martha to 
sing with, or accompany him. M‘Carty declared his 
preference for the vocal accompaniment, and ex- 
pressed a wish to learn to sing, that he might be able 
tocarry on one of the parts. Noobjection was made; 
his full voice formed a fine second to Martha’s clear 
and soft first. 

The sublime compositions of the German school 
wuited far better the full tones of the young scholar, 
the deep bass of the master, and liquid tenor of the 
daughter, accompanied, as their voices were, by the 
deep-toned organ, than the soft and languishing 
Italian, or more brilliant and lively French airs, which 


were the favourite music of fashionable circles. But 
Martha’s solos!—Oh, they were swect, they were 
touching beyond expression. M‘Carty’s heart  vi- 
brated to the tones of her voice with more truth 
than the chords of the harp to the sounds of his 
flute; and though I will not pretend to say they 
could have melted rocks, they certainly melted his 
heart; neither will I pretend to say that the same 
exquisite solos sung by auother voice would have 
had this same effect. Accordance of taste is almost 
as strong a bond of union as sympathy in feeling, and 
to judge by words or actions either, the old man 
was even fonder of his pupil’s society than was his 
daughter. The eagerness M‘Carty showed to acquire 
his favourite art seemed so natural to Leibner, that 
it never occurred to him that any other motive drew 
the young man se punctually to his house, or re- 
tained him there so many hours after the lesson was 
finished. Delighted with the enthusiasm of his 
scholar, he devoted to him more and more of his 
time, prolonged their exercises till late in the even- 
ing, and when the weather was inviting would pro- 
pose to the young people to go down on the shore, 
or sometimes get into a little boat of one of their 
neighbours, a good natured-fisherman, who lived on 
the water’s edge, who, for the sake of their music, 
liked very wel: to row them about the river on a 
moonlight night. Leibner often said, music on the 
water was doubly sweet, and Martha thought so too, 
while she listened to the breathings of M‘Carty’s 
flute, or the sometimes shrill, sometimes mellow 
tones of his horn reverberated by the high and rocky 
shores of the Potomac. 

Such were the innocent joys of this humble and 
obscure family, of these youthful and glowing hearts. 
And can wealth and rank boast any so true, so pure, 
so untiring? 

Yes, let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These humble pleasures of the lowly train— 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 


The young M‘Carty took no note of time. Week 
after week, and month after month passed away ; 
though how it passed was more than his former com- 
panions could possibly imagine. No longer was he 
to be seen at the billiard room; no longer at the 
balls or oyster suppers, nor card parties, Nor did he 
even display his skill, or his handsome person, on 
his fine high spirited horse, as he had been wont to 
do much to the annoyance of some of his friends, 
who had neither such tine persons nor fine horses to 
exhibit. “Where has M‘Carty hid himself? What has 
M‘Carty done with himself??? were questions which 
no one could answer; not even Frederick Leibner, 
who, being engaged at work in the Navy Yard, knew 
very little of what was passing at the west extremity 
of the city, in the obscure settlement round the glass- 
house. This change in his habits, whatever might 
be the cause, was a very pleasing change to his pa- 
rents. Many was the heart ache they had had on his 
account, “'‘Ihere was no reckoning the money the 
boy squandered,” observed Mr. M‘Carty. “ Why, as 
to that,” replied his wife, “if so it was squandered 
genteelly, and among genteel people, I should take no 
account of it; but from what I can get out of him, 
or pick up from others, it’s at very low places, and 
with very low company, that he makes away with it; 
and it most breaks my heart, so it does, to think of 
his turning out so ungenteel.” 

“Tdo wish you would be cuit of that nonsense, 
Peggy ; if the boy turns out a vagabond and spend- 
thrift, I don’t see, not I, that it would better the 
case to drink and game with gentlemen or me- 
chanics. It comes to the same thing at last, if so be 
a man’stuined. A heggaris a beggar, to my mind.” 
“Tt is impossible, Tim, to drive any gentility into 
that brain 0’ yours; in spite of all my lecturing 
you are jist as vulgar now as when we used to live 
down yonder, and had only a keg of whiskey at a 
time behind the counter.” 

“Well, Peggy, when you can show what the 
better or what the happier you are fer your gentility, 





“ Ah, there you have me agin,” almost sobbed his 
wife, “for you know weil enough I’m none the 
better and none the happier for all the genteel scitia 
tion I’m in.” 

“Well, Peggy,” said her husband, kiudly stroking 
her face as he said so—for te hear her in such a 
mournful voice, say she was not happy, touched him 
tenderly, and the more so, as his own feelings con 
firmed the truth of her assertion —* Well, Peggy, 
from what I can guess, judging by our 'Tim’s al- 
tered ways, I’m thinking he has got into genteel 
company now.” 

“Why, I was reckoning as much myself, for sar- 
tinly the boy has grown as mild and gentle as a 
lamb; he that used to be so robustious and noisy, 
staying out o’nights, or when he did come home, 
bringing such a boisterous set home with him, and 
keeping up such a racketing—why, now-a-days, you 
see no such doings. He’s at home all the day long, 
and when he does go out of afternoons, he’s sure to 
be home in good orderly time: and as for company, 
he cares for no company now-a-days but his musicks 
and note books.” 

“He has, to be sure, taken a surprising fancy to 
music,”’ said his father; “and I own it seems to me 
a sad waste of time, to see such a strong, active 
young fellow as he is, do nothing but blow, blow, 
and pipe, pipe, all day long.” 

“To be sure,” said the mother, “all his blowing 
does not make the pot boil, but then, Mr. M‘Carty, 
it is raal genteel ; if it wasn’t for the consideration of 
that, I should long before now have been tempted to 
throw his horns and musicks out 0 the window, fur, 
to tell the truth, at times it seems to me they will 
split my very brains. For my part, I should not be 
surprised, not I, if some o’ these days the walls of 
the house fall down, like the walls of Jericho when 
them Jew priests blew their horns.” 

“ At any rate,” said the father, “it keeps the lad 
out of bad company, and that’s a comfort.” 

“ Ay, Mr. M‘Carty,” replied his wife, drawing up 
her head, “and it fits him for good company, and 
that’s a comfort.” 

(To be continued.) 











Correspondence. 


DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
wt 
TO THE RDITOR. 

Str,—You have, no doubt, ere this perceived how far 
we have wandered from the object at which we originally 
aimed, namely, the absurdity and inconvenience of dog« 
gerel Latin as it regards the administration of medicine, I 
ought perhaps to make some apology for thus crowding your 
amusing columns with so dry a subject as the present is. 
J will briefly say, that in placing divinity, medicine, and 
law under one general view, I had no other intention 
than to show that our theology and our laws, though 
formerly explained and delivered in a foreign language, 
were now found capable of being expounded, made known, 
and practised in our own,—-and to advance an opinion 
that our medical professors might adopt this more sima 
ple method without any detriment to the science. This 
was the only motive that induced me to class them toges 
ther, and not through partiality to any party or profession, 
though whatever I have said I feel little difficulty in up. 
holding. 
Peter Plainway’s objections to this latter proposition 
appeared so weak and futile, that I did not think them 
worthy of refuting in my epistle inserted in the Kaleido- 
scope of the 20th ult. It may not be amiss, however, to 
notice them here, before we proceed any further. 
Peter seems to think that physicians have a right to 
please themselves in this matter, without any regard to 
the public! Now tHis is as much as if it had been said 
by our forefathers, that ‘* the people have nothing to do 
with the law or the ygospel:—the lawyer has a right to 
plead as he thinks proper, and the ecclesiastic is quite at 








perhaps I’ll take your advice,” 








liberty to keep us in the dark, and to preach as he pleases {’” 
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Peter should understand that physicians are not to seek 
their own private convenience or emolument alone, but 
that of their patients likewise. As to their correspondence 
(another argument of Peter) of course they can either 
write Irish or Welsh—high Dutch or low Dutch, or any 
other language that comes into their noddles; and as to 
technical terms, forsooth, they may use them too, though 
I don’t think people will be much wiser when informed 
of the nature of their complaint in this manner unless 
they understand Latin, and if they do I fancy it would 
fall fully as heavy upon the membrana tympani as if con- 
veyed in the mother tongue. 

But as Peter has such an irresistible anxiety (by the 
bye a dangerous symptom of his being in want of a phy- 
sician) about the three characters so often mentioned, I 
will, for his sake, condescend to treat more familiarly on 
this topic. *‘* There is,” says he, ** in the town in which 
I now reside, a highly respectable, moral, pious, and in- 
telligent society without any professional clergyman, and 
who have seldom (not never ) occasion for the lawyer or 
the physician.” If my surmises are correct, and I think 
they are, Petermeans the Society of Friends; and if so, does 
Peter mean to say that this worthy Society has no ‘* pious 
divines,”” and that they have no occasion for medicine or 
law? Ridiculous! ‘That they have “ pious divines” his 
own words fully testify ; that as mortals it must be al- 
lowed they are subject to bodily infirmities ; and that as 
members of the wealth they admire the law which 
secures their property and protects their persons from the 
insolence of the ignorant and profane, is incontestibly 
proved by their so seldom breaking itscommands. With- 
out a wise and a powerful law their peaceful and brotherly 
meetings would be of short duration ; the envy and mali- 
cious wantonness of abandoned men might soon become 
intolerant. 

I am astonished that Peter should take such a contracted 
view of the term ‘* pious divine.’” He seems to confine 
it to the ministers of the Church of England alone! For 
my part, I consider a Penn, or a Barclay, as well worthy 
of the title ** pious divine” as an Alterbury, or a Heber: 
and when I say this, [ do not intend to detract, in the least, 
trom the merits of a respectable clergy, who are an honour 
to Him whom all nations should adore. Surely, then, 
Peter must acknowledge, that he who is deserving of this 
appellation, must be as useful and honourable as any of 
his fellow-citizens ; and, in justice, he must be considered 
as absolutcly necessary to the prosperity and peace of the 
community at large. 

The Tradceman, continues Peter, makes a better use of 
the leather than I could do myself; but the law is not at 
all improved by the lawyer. Does Peter wish us to believe 
that he could transact his own law by mere dint of phy- 
sical force ;—or that every man should be his own lawyer ? 
This would, indeed, be mending the matter! Alas! what 
pulling and hauling !—what cutting and slashing would 
ensue on this memorable reform—this PLainway policy 
being adopted! Woe then to you, ye little race of un- 
assuming dwarfs! ! 

As to my quotation, I can inform Peter that he is the 
iret person who ever disputed its meaning. It is the defi- 
nition of universal law, and, evidently, includes both 
human and Divine. 

Again: /’cter says, that ‘** Magna Charta, and Trials 

Juries, were not proposed or obtained by lawyers.” — 
ow, who did not know this? It would not be proper 
that they should have proposed them. Let every man act 
in his proper sphere. Does Peter's bootmaker manufac. 
ture the leather which Peter holds in such high estimation? 
1 am ashamed of the simile, although I have written it, 
and J blush for Peter's extreme plainness. 

Once more: as to the freedom of debate in our courts 
of law, Peter says itis in downright ition to every 
principle of morality and justice.—Delphillius, a harsh and 
vehement speaker, seeing that the proofs were not suffi- 
cient to convict Numenanus, exclaimed, as he cast his 
fiery eyes at Julian, the apostate, ** If a criminal is to be 
acquitted upon mere denial, who can ever be proved 
guilty?” Julian immediately answered, * And if he is 








to be condemned upon mere assertion, who can ever be 
proved innocent ?” 

Finally. Peter must produce something more solid than 
mere rhetorical declamation. Let him advance some ar- 
guments worthy of attention, and I shall duly consider 
them: for, ** there I am at home at any time.” Unless 
he can do this, I cannot think of troubling you or the 
public any further. CLIO. 
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RAILROAD TRAVELLING IN 1832. 





—__ 
In anticipation of the astonishing effects likely to result 
from the introduction of railroad carriages, two letters 
have appeared in the Liverpool Mercury, from the latter 
of which we make the following extracts: 
** To take things in their proper order, I shall first say 
a word or two about the railroad itself, which is a most 
prodigious undertaking. From bank to bank it is about 
one hundred feet, affording free scope for ten rows of car- 
riages. The time occupied in the journey from Liverpool 
to London is about six hours. The smaller locomotives 
occupy the road between the hours of six in the morning 
and six in the evening, making in that time two trips 
each; after which the road is entirely monopolized by the 
Colossus, steamer, which performs two trips. No carriage 
could travel on the a while this huge vehicle is at 
work, because such are its dimensions that its breadth ex- 
tends nearly from bank to bank. Its length is in pro- 
rtion, being six hundred feet; so that you will agree, 


adam, that its name is very appropriate, being, as we], 


may say, a real CoLossus OF Roaps,® which, like its 
decayed predecessor, may be considered one of the won- 
ders of the world. It sets out from Liverpool at six 
every evening, reaches London at twelve at midnight, 
and immediately sets out on its journey back, reaching 
Liverpoo) at six in the morning, when it is removed’ for 
twelve hours, whilst the lesser carriages ply. I caanot even 
guess how many travellers it would accommodate, but I 
can assure you thet two regiments of soldiers made the 
trip with me, and there was ample room for as many more. 

** There is one clever contrivance for ascertaining pre- 
cisely whereabouts you are in the night, which can be 
known to a foot by a simple reference toa dial with several 
faces, the fingers of which, moved by the machinery, point 
out the number of revolutions the wheels have made, 
and these, by reference to a printed tabie, give you the 
precise number of miles and yards you have passed over, 
and consequently the precise spot where you are. There 
is a very neat little theatre; and those who choose to incur 
the expense may while away the time with one of Shak- 
speare’s plays, which are very well got up by the locomotive 
company. A wag the other day observed, that their 
tragedy must necessarily be very impressive, it was so 
MOVING.—There are several billiard tables, warm and 
vapour baths, a library consisting of light reading and 
. ‘fugitive pieces,’ a gymnasium, a ball-room, card-rooms, 
and every other kind of accommodation that can be 
imagined. The music is — on a grand organ, 
on the principle of the armonicon, inflated by means 
of cranks connected with the bellows. This is a great im- 
provement over the ordinary method, as the inflations 
are regular.” 

e | e @ @ . e 

** I have somewhere read of a tornado at sea which was so 
furious that it required several men to prevent the cap- 
tain’s hat and wig from being carried overboard as he 
stood upon the deck to give the necessary orders. Whether 
this be true or not, I shall not stop to inquire, but pro- 
ceed to inform you that when Mr. Tangent applied his 
mouth to the bugle, to prove the echo, he unluckily faced 
the wind, which instantly rushed into the mouth of the in- 
strument with such violence as to force three of his front 
teeth down his throat and to prostrate him on the deck 
by which accident he so severely sprained his right hand 
that the has been obliged to employ mine in communi- 
cating the fact to you. This, as I informed you, Madam, 
was the only serious affair that occurred, although we had 
some whimsical accidents which were rather the subject 
of mirth than of alarm. One gentleman in the attempt 
to wave his hat as he passed a village where a group 
of persons, whether men or women we could not as- 
certain, were assembled to get a flying glance at us, 
had his chapeau whisked out of his hand with such velo- 
city that it was out of sight before you could say ‘ Jack 
Robinson.’ As the wife of one of the engineers of the 
Colossus keeps a hat store on board in anticipation of such 
accidents, the gentleman’s loss was repaired at a moderate 
rate. My little misfortune was not so easily remedied. 


® Query.—Ought not this to be Colossus of Rhodes?— 
Printer’s Devii 








I was imprudent enough to exhibit to a fellow-passen 
one of the new one-pound Bank of England notes, when 
have been re-issued since Peel’s bill was repealed. This 
shared the fate of my friend’s hat, and it will proves 
caution to me how I meddle again with paper currency in 
a high wind.” 
° a a o sd] ® s s 


‘*In the postscript the writer describes the mode adopted 
in the Colossus to procure a supply of ice in the summer, 
The water will be suspended in jars and exposed to the open 
air, and asmall jet of ether will be made to over the 
surface of the jar, which, together with the pe 
current of wind to which it will be necessarily exposed, will 
convert the fluid into ice very rapidly.” 


LODGINGS IN LONDON. 

Mrs. LUKE respectfully begs leave to inform the Pub. 
lic, that sae has suitable APARTMENTS for GENTLE. 
MEN and FAMILIES, on the most moderate terms, at her 
DWELLING-HOUSE, No. 18, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, & very 
retired and airy, yet central, part of London. 

Gentlemen visiting the Metropolis are accommodated with 
Bed, Breakfast, and the use of a General Sitting Room, for 
any number of days, at the rate of ONE GUINEA PER 
WEEK, including Servants’ fees. 

DINNERS, &C. PROVIDED TO ORDER. 
The Printers of this Paper are furnished with the 
most respectable references fromMrs. Luks. 


ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 
DOLIER’S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING SYSTEM, 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated to the 
King, by his Majesty’s gracious permission.—Price 1s. each 
ook. 


HUNT’S PATENT COMPOSITION for maki 
Waterproof and strengthening Leather, particularly SOL 
of BOOTS and SHOES. 

This unrivaled composition will, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof, and pn f impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
— in afew minutes, by any person who can clean 
them. ; 

This valuable Composition will prove the best and sures 
reventive against all damp and moisture —— to the feet 
n wet weather, and will protect the wearer from colds, 

coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offe to the public. In 
bottles at 1s. and in pots at 8d. Which is warranted to keep 
one person’s Boots or Shoes dry for a year. 

CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron’s Chemical Compound, it is instantane- 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
can diseharge, and which may be fen eggs 4 thrown inte 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 
posed to the sun. The whole operation is so extremely sim- 
ple that a Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as shorta time, mark ons 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do ten by the old method. 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 

Invented and prepared by C. CAmgnon, Chemist, Li 

As spurious imitations may soon be im on the pu' 
they svill be pleased to observe that none are genuine un 
they have the autograph signature, ‘‘ Charies Gameron,” 
ten on the outside wrapper, or paper of directions..—-Prie 
2s. or 2s. 6d., with case. 


























To Correspondents. 


Puacg.u’s Music.—The high and just eulogium which ¥:. 
Webbe, in his recent lectures on Music, bestowed on Put- 
cell, reminded us of the selection from his works which We 
we have published in our present number. 
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STrzaAM TRavELLING.—About one-third of our present publ. the de 
cation is taken up with modern improvements in steaa M ‘hey w 
travelling, and anticipations of mighty results from {4H the ph 
general diffusion. As the subject is now so tither i 
before the publie, we take it for granted our selection, and hibit 
especially the extraordinary letter of Mr. Herapath willpemy @D!t 
acceptable to our readers. haps, t 

We have in reserve for next week two pieces in verse by & 4: known, 

The lines of #7. S. D.are, we fear, rather too political for & Hi medica 
nature of our work; but we shall carefully re-peruse them. nature : 

The reply of Z. to G. reached us too late for publication this q 
week: it shall appear in our next. two hea 

Cairicism.—The letter of 77. 4. of Wigan, shall appear in,ovr @ tnd wh 
next Kaleidoscope. Wan w 
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